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Cornerstone Laid for New Rehabilitation Center 


The cornerstone of the Potts 
Memorial Hospital, one of the 
first institutions in the United 
States to be devoted to the in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of tu- 
berculous as well as to their 
treatment, was laid on June 
26, at Livingston, N. Y. 

The new hospital is in a sense an 
industrial experiment station for 
those who have been handicapped by 
tuberculosis. To it a man may bring 
his wife and children while he is 
“taking the cure” and enjoy a normal 
home life which is to be governed, 
however, by his own peculiar needs 
as an invalid. He will also learn to 
support himself in a congenial occu- 
pation that will not overtax his 
strength. If he is able to earn suf- 
ficient money to support his family, 
the opportunity to do so will be given 
him. If not, every effort will be 
made to find agreeable employment 
in the institution for them. So 
long as he is unable to support him- 
self alone, a $1,000,000 endowment 
fund is available to make up the dif- 
ference between his earning capacity 
and his necessary expenses. 

This experiment which everyone in- 
terested in the tuberculosis campaign 
will watch with interest, was made 
possible by the will of Ida Carolina 
Potts of Livingston, N. Y. Miss 
Potts, who died in November, 1923, 
at the age of 64, was the only sister 
of Stephen O. Potts, whose organiza- 
tion and financial genius helped to 
build up the railway express business 
in this country several generations 


The institution will be built upon 
a 76 acre estate which includes farm 
buildings, live stock, a large grove of 
woodland and gardens, At the 
present time a patients’ cottage and 
two dormitories are being erected on 


the grounds, which it is hoped will 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE POTTS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 


LIVINGSTON, N. Y. 


be ready for occupancy by April 
1, 1926. What is now the carriage 
house is to be converted into a work- 
shop where wood-working, picture- 
framing, cabinet-making, leather and 
jewelry work may be taught by ex- 
pert instructors. This shop will be 
the nucleus of others in which addi- 
tional trades eventually will be 
offered to the patients. For those 
who have a flair for agriculture and 
who are strong enough to indulge 
themselves in it, the fifty acres of 
farmland provide excellent experi- 
ment grounds. 


Dr. H. A. Pattison, chief of the 


Medical Service of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of medical 
director of the institution and as 
such will supervise its development 
for the first year. 

The members of the Board of 
Directors of the Potts Memorial 
Hospital are: Stephen F. Avery, Dr. 
Lawrason Brown, Dr. John Louns- 
bery Edwards, Homer Folks, Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. Rhoda L. 
Howard, John M. Janes, Dr. David 
R. Lyman, Dr. H. A. Pattison, Jor- 
dan Philip, Fred M. Stein, Hon. 
Arthur S. Tompkins. 


; 
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Results of N. T. A. Research 
Committee Published 


The following list of publications 
describes a series of research studies 
carried on under grant from the 
Medical Research Committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
Copies of reprints of all of these 
various studies have been filed in the 
National Health Council library. 


CuNNINGHAM, R. S. 

The physiology of the endothelial 
cell, especially its permeability un- 
der normal and pathological con- 
ditions. American review of tu- 
berculosis, v. 9, no. 6, p. 491-518, 
Aug. 1924. 

Jounson, T. B., and Brown, E. B. 
The pyrimidines of the tubercle 
bacillus. Transactions of the eigh- 
teenth annual meeting, National 
tuberculosis association, 1922, p. 
543-44. 

With E. R. Lone 
The isolation of pyrimidines from 
the nucleic acid tubercle bacilli. 
Proceedings of the National acad- 
emy of sciences, v. 8, no. 7, p. 187- 

88, July 1922. 

The preparation of nucleic acid 
from the nucleoprotein of tubercle 
bacilli. (Tuberculinic acid.) 
Journal of biological chemistry, 
v. 54, no. 4, p. 721-30, Dec. 1922. 
The pyrimidines contained in tu- 
berculinic acid. Journal of bio- 
logical chemistry, v. 54, no. 4, p. 
731-37, Dec. 1922. 

The chemistry of tubercle bacilli. 
American review of tuberculosis, 
v. 7, no. 4, p. 285, June 1923. 
The sugar contained in tubercu- 
linic acid, the nucleic acid of tu- 
bercle bacilli. Journal of Ameri- 
can chemical society, v. 45, no. 7, 
p. 1823-27, July 1923. 

The analysis of tuberculinic acid. 
Journal of biological chemistry, 
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v. 57, no. 1, p. 199-208, Aug. 

1923. 

Longe, E. R. 
Chemical problems in the bac- 
teriology of the tubercle bacillus. 

- American review of tuberculosis, 
v. 5, no. 9, p. 705-14, Nov. 1921. 
A method of following reaction 
changes in cultures of acid-fast 
bacteria. American review of tu- 
berculosis, v. 5, no. 9, p. 715-22, 
Nov. 1921. 

With A. L. Major 
The carbon metabolism of the tu- 
bercle bacillus. Transactions of 
the eighteenth annual meeting, 
National tuberculosis association, 
1922, p. 545-51. 

With L. K. Camppert and 

A. G. SmItH 

The nutrition of acid-fast bacteria. 
American review of tuberculosis, 
v. 5, no. 11, p. 857-69, Jan. 1922. 
Cultural differences among acid- 
fast organisms. Transactions of 
the Chicago pathological society, 
v. 11, no. 7, p. 266-74, June 1, 
1922. 
The lipin content of acid-fast ba- 
cilli. American review of tuber- 
culosis, v. 6, no. 8, p. 636-41, Oct. 
1922. 

With L. K. 
Lipin-protein in relation to the 
acid-fastness of bacteria. Ameri- 
can review of tuberculosis, v. 6, 
no. 8, p. 642-48, Oct. 1922. 
Chemical evidence on the phylo- 
genetic classification of the tubercle 
bacillus. The plant or animal 
question. American review of tu- 
berculosis, v. 8, no. 3, p. 195-213, 
Nov. 1923. 

Studies on the chemical nature of 
tuberculin. Transactions. of the 
twentieth annual meeting, Na- 
tional tuberculosis association, 
1924, p. 241-43. 

Reinfection and reticulum forma- 
tion in experimental tuberculosis. 
Transactions of the twentieth an- 
nual meeting, Naticnal tubercu- 
losis association, 1924, p. 285-87. 

With W. S. 
Tuberculosis reinfection and the 
tuberculin reaction in the testicle 
of the tuberculous guinea pig. 
American review of tuberculosis, 
v. 9, no. 3, p. 215-53, May 1924. 
The testicle as an indicator of 
allergy in the hypersensitiveness of 
infection and anaphylaxis. A meri- 
can review of tuberculosis, v. 9, 


no. 3, p. 254-63, May 1924. 


The abortin reaction in the testi- 
cles as an indicator of the hyper- 
sensitiveness of infection; by Sey- 
farth. Journal of infectious dis- 
eases, v. 35, p. 489-97, Nov. 1924. 
A review of some recent studies 
on the metabolism of the tubercle 
bacillus and on the nature of tu- 
berculin. Tubercle (London), v 
6, ». 128-40, Dec. 1924. 
Mitter, W. S. 
Arrangement of the musculature 
of the bronchioli and its relation 
to certain pathological conditions 
in the lung. Transactions of the 
seventeenth annual meeting, Na- 
tional tuberculosis association, 
1921, p. 373-74. ( Abstract.) 
The finer divisions of air spaces 
in the lung of man and in some 
of the laboratory animals. Trans- 
actions of the seventeenth annual 
meeting, National tuberculosis 
association, 1921, p. 375. (Ab- 
stract.) 
The musculature of the finer di- 
visions of the bronchial tree and 
its relation to certain pathological 
conditions. American review of 
tuberculosis, v. 5, no. 9, p. 689- 
704, Nov. 1921. 
The reticulum of the lung. I. Its 
relation to early tuberculous proc- 
esses. American review of tuber- 
culosis, v. 7, no. 3, p. 141-60, May 
1823. 
The pulmonary lymphoid tissue in 
old age. American review of tu- 
berculosis, v. 9, no. 6, p. 519-24, 
Aug. 1924. 
Permar, H. H. 
The function of the eadotherial 
cell in pathological conditions, es- 
pecially in tuberculosis. 4 merican 
review of tuberculosis, v. 9, no. 6, 
p. 507-18, Aug. 1924. 
A report of a conference on the 
chemical researches now being 
conducted on grants from the Na- 
tional tuberculosis association. 
American review of tuberculosis, 
v. 10, no. 4, p. 460-97, Dec. 1924. 
Wa E. L. 
Progress report in the investiga- 
tion of the chemotherapeutics of 
chaulmoogra acids in tuberculosis. 
Transactions of the seventeenth 
annual meeting, National tubercu- 
losis association, 1921, p. 392-401. 
Second progress report on the in- 
vestigation of the chemotherapeu- 
tics of chaulmoogra oil. and its de- 
rivatives in leprosy and’ experimen- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Maine’s “Story of a Good 
Fight” 

A small booklet entitled “The 
Story of a Good Fight” has been 
published by the Maine Public 
Health Association. It contains a 
statement signed by members of the 
organization’s executive committee 
of the various activities of the asso- 
ciation. 

Among the items which are enu- 
merated there appear the following: 

“Founded a fresh-air school in Bangor 
with an appropriation of $1,000. This 
school now has been taken over by the 
school authorities and operated as part 
of the school system. Founded a similar 
school in Portland with: an appropriation 
of $1,000, with like results. 

“Helped to establish a Division of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing and Child Hygiene 
in the state department of health and ap- 
propriated $1,800 pending the receipt of 
legislative appropriation which now cov- 
ers all the expense of this division. 

“Supplied a social service worker to 
the state tuberculosis sanatoria at an ex- 
pense of $1,800 a year. 

“Assisted in the establishment of local 
clinics in Gardiner, and other sections 
of the state. 

“Inaugurated a state-wide program of 
clinics for crippled children, and is now 
in charge of this series of clinics. 

“Inaugurated a series of clinics for 
Maine physicians on the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis and other diseases, with 
national and international experts as lec- 
turers and clinicians. ; 

“Holds numerous baby clinics in co- 
operation with local medical societies and 
the Division of Child Hygiene of the 
state department. 

“Conducts numerous local tuberculosis 
clinics in cooperation with local medical 
societies. 

“Conducts a state-wide campaign of 
education on cancer control. This in- 
cludes pamphlets and lectures to the 
lay public and in cooperation with the 
Maine Medical Association has placed in 
the medical library of every Maine phy- 
sician the latest medical treatise on the 
early diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 

“Has established county-wide public 
health nursing service in Hancock, 
Franklin, Penobscot, Piscataquis and York 
Counties, and local nursing service in 
Augusta, Gardiner, Waterville and other 
Maine points. 

“Directly operates our allied activities 
in Hancock, Penobscot, York and Frank- 
lin Counties and serves in an advisory 
capacity in other counties. 

“Assisted in stimulating public inter- 
est in the need for a Division of Dental 
Hygiene in the state department of health. 
Such a division is now in operation, sup- 
ported by state funds. 


A booklet of this kind would. be 
an excellent way in which to call the 
work of the tuberculosis association 
to the attention of its board and 
members. 


OPENING OF OKLAHOMA’S FIRST HEALTH CENTER, TULSA, OKLA. 


Oklahoma’s First Negro 
Health Center 


The first Negro health center in 
Oklahoma, the outcome of six years 
of effort to provide for the health 
needs of colored people, has been 
opened in Tulsa. The proceeds of a 


seal sale held in the Negro section 
of the city furnished the first funds 
for the health center. Later this was 
increased by contributions from col- 
ored churches and societies. Part of 
the materials and labor were donated 
by citizens of Tulsa interested in the 
undertaking. 


Health White House, East 
Harlem, N. Y., a Success 


The Department of Health of 
New York City and twenty-two pri- 
vate health agencies have found it 


’ both profitable and pleasant to join 


forces under the roof of a Health 
White House for the better health of 
the 110,000 people of East Harlem. 
With the completion of the third 
year of the demonstration period the 
Health White House not only works 
but pays dividends. 

Among the greatest of these has 
been the accumulation and concen- 
tration of exact data on the neighbor- 
hood. Finding out what resources 
for health existed naturally called 
attention to those which did not ex- 
ist, and made it possible to fill in the 
gaps, such as a cardiac clinic or a 
mental hygiene clinic. Under the 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases the 
city department of health opened a 
general medical clinic. 

The fact that the congested areas 
had an accident mortality rate of 167 
per 100,000 population as compared 
with 45, 53 and 55 in other areas, 


gave the "welfare associations ammu- 
nition for a campaign for better traf- 
fic regulation, which they have ob- 
tained. 

A comparison of the statistics on 
the prevalence of disease in relation 
to the work of a nursing organiza- 
tion of long standing in the district, 
shows that the areas of highest death 
rates were those from which they 
drew fewest of their cases. The re- 
sult: more nurses were put in the 
field, and a special educational cam- 
paign was started. 

These are only a few of the im- 
provements which have been brought 
about at the Health White House. 
Insofar as it can be estimated the 
health services in East Harlem have 
been increased by more than 100 per 
cent during the course of the demon- 
stration. The cost, computed from 
the budgets of the health and wel- 
fare organizations with the addition 
of the funds provided by the Red 
Cross, has increased 34 per cent in- 
cluding the cost of the special East 
Harlem Nursing and Health Dem- 


onstration. 
(Continued on page 68) - 
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Tuberculosis Associations—Do You 
“Own Your Own Home”? 


Have you considered the purchase of your own Tuberculosis Association 
Home? It may prove to be a sound investment, both finacially and from 
the standpoint of policy. The majority of tuberculosis associations that have 
tried the experiment are glad they made the venture. 


At any rate, the thought is well worth serious consideration. 


The But- 


LETIN has published several articles about associations that “own their own 
home,” so as to explain the problems and advantages that arise from such an 
undertaking. The first article appeared in the May number. 


The New Home of the 
Maryland Association 


The acquisition of its new home 
by the Maryland Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation is a source of great gratifi- 
cation not only to its active person- 
nel but to its thousands of friends 
and supporters throughout the state 
of Maryland. 

They are justly thrilled by this 
pride of ownership, for nothing 
brings quite the same pleasure as 
owning one’s own home. “It brings 
a feeling of self-respect and perma- 
nency that cannot be obtained where 
one’s abode belongs to another,” says 
William B. Matthews, managing di- 
rector. “The landlord owning the 
property as an investment makes as 


few repairs as possible and is all the 
time looking for more rent or an op- 
portunity to sell the property for the 
purpose of a better return. 

“The property is a handsome brick 
three story and basement residence, 
and being on the corner, has great 
advertising advantages which are so 
necessary for our work. The entire 
first floor and basement will be used 
by the association while the second 
and third floors are bringing in a 
good revenue until such time as they 
be needed.” 

The association will save several 
hundred dollars in expenses over the 
rental that they are paying for their 
present quarters. They will also 
have many conveniences and facilities 
that they never had before. 


Advisory Commission 
Reports on Minnesota 
Sanatorium 


The State of Minnesota has had, 
since 1901, an Advisory Commission 
of the State Sanatorium for Consump- 
tives, which was established to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations 
regarding the advisability of establish- 
ing a state sanatorium. The immedi- 
ate result was that the 1903 legisla- 
ture authorized the establishment of 
the present state sanatorium. The 
management of the institution was 
vested in the state Board of Control; 
the Commission being given certain 
limited duties of an advisory nature. 

In 1913 the legislature authorized 
the establishment of county sanatoria. 
To assist counties in building and 
maintaining such institutions the 
legislature created a fund and placed 
its expenditure under the Advisory 
Commission. 

In an attractive volume just. issued 
the Commission has given an account 


of its stewardship from the date of its 
establishment in 1901 to June, 1924. 

The report refers to the encour- 
aging decrease in the death rate from 
tuberculosis in Minnesota since 1913, 
when the county sanatorium law 
was passed. The main provisions of 
the law are also given; together with 
regulations regarding sites and build- 
ings; the distribution of state aid for 
maintenance; suggestions regarding 
the after-care of sanatorium patients; 
form of inspector’s report; and speci- 
mens of all forms used in county 
sanatoria. 

A unique and interesting feature of 
the volume is that it includes a report 
of each county sanatorium, _illus- 
trated with half-tone cuts of the 
buildings, together with the plot plan 
showing the general lay-out of the in- 
stitution and floor plans of the various 
units. 

Altogether this is an exceedingly in- 
teresting and useful report. 


New York Health Depart- 
ment Scores Sanatorium 
Objectors 


The New York State Department 
of Health has recently rendered an 
important decision with reference to 
a proposed ordinance supported by 
the citizens and officials of the vil- 
lage of Otisville, N. Y. A large mu- 
nicipal sanatorium for tuberculosis, 
owned by the City of New York, is | 
located on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage of Otisville. The citizens of 
the community decided to enact an 
ordinance to exclude from the mu- 
nicipality persons suffering from tu- 
berculosis. In rendering an opinion 
to the state department of health, 
Attorney-General of New York 
State, says in part: 

“The proposed legislation is dis- 
criminative, it is not reasonable and 
is an unwarranted infringement of 
personal liberty. It prohibits the car- 
rying on of lawful business, not nec- 
essarily a nuisance and deprives peo- 
ple of their property or the full en- 
joyment thereof without due process 
of law and, in my opinion, would be 
illegal.” 


Heliotherapy in Penn- 

sylvania 

An outstanding feature of the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society at 
Pittsburgh on January 20-21 was 
the discussion of heliotherapy at the 
closing session. Dr. R. H. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Medical Director of Mont 
Alto State Sanatorium, stated that 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Health now considers heliotherapy 
most valuable in pulmonary tubercu- 
losis and that its use should be en- 
couraged. Dr. McCutcheon said in 
part: 

“At the Pennsylvania State Sana- 
torium at Mont Alto, sun treatment 
was used on 100 ex-service patients 
during the summer of 1922; and, 
during the summer of 1924, two sun 
pavilions were constructed without 
roofs but with a five-foot partition 
around them to exclude the wind and 
insure privacy. One pavilion accom- 
modated 65 men, the other 35 wo- 
men. ‘Treatment was given on low 
wooden benches. During the five 
months of treatment in 1924, 105 
cases continued the treatment long 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“We Produce a Health Play” 


Being a Treatise on Dramatics From the Student Management 
Point of View 


The following article was sub- 
mitted to the National Tuberculosis 
Association with the manuscript of 
“Mr. Salesman,” which was awarded 
honorable mention in the recent play 
contest for high schools. We publish 
it in the BULLETIN as a suggestion 
to others who have to wrestle with 
the problem of putting on a play 
with amateur talent and _ limited 
equipment. 

“To us, the seniors of the O’Keefe 
Junior High School (Atlanta, Ga.), 
it seemed absolutely hopeless that we 
could ever write and produce a 
worth-while health play. In spite of 
its tremendous importance in all of 
our lives we had so often yawned 
through a performance in which the 
villain “Coffee” was challenged to a 
duel by the brave knight “Milk,” 
that we showed no enthusiasm what- 
ever. But after a classroom discus- 
sion prospects seemed brighter. Para- 
graphs from the pamphlet, issued by 
the anti-tuberculosis association, were 
read to two of the classes, and caused 


us to see that we didn’t necessarily. 


have to feature “Fresh Eggs” as the 
hero and heroine of our play. Once 
we became interested we tried earn- 
estly to outline an attractive idea. 
Several days were spent in the dis- 
cussion, and with everyone voicing 
his or her thoughts three worth-while 
plots were presented. Two of these 
plots were to be written merely as 
one-act plays, while the other was to 
be worked out as a musical comedy. 

After careful consideration we de- 
cided that the musical comedy idea 
suggested by class 9--A-45 was the 
best. While the other two ideas 
were based on such broad subjects as 
the prevention of diseases, that occur 
in many districts, the musical comedy 
idea had developed from insanitary 
drinking conditions existing in Pied- 
mont Park, near O’Keefe. Further- 
more, in this story it would be possi- 
ble to bring out the importance of 
outdoor sports for good health. Our 


only objection was that since pro- 
fanity was forbidden we could not 
make the scenes pertaining to golf 
true to life. 

Waiving all objections, however, 
we began the actual work of writing 
the comedy. Of course, we first out- 
lined the dialogue and choruses in the 
exact order of their occurrence, there- 
by seeing where we must be careful 
to limit conversations that we might 
not overstep the allotted 30 minutes 
in the rules of the contest. We also 
planned for the comedy to have 
the same stage setting all the way 
through, since we intended that the 
students paint the scenery. 

Now that we had our ducks in a 
row we “ducked” our heads in 
thought and attempted to write the 
songs and conversation. ‘The brain- 
fatigued students of 9-A-45 were 
given a rest, and with a little help 
from the class 9-A-49 tackled the 
comedy. 

We fitted words to attractive songs 
which we desired especially to use. 
Other songs which were written in 
class, with no thought concerning the 
music, were chosen for use in the 
musical comedy, because of their 
theme and cleverness. 

As soon as the songs and lines were 
completed, the commercial depart- 
ment typed them for us. The cast 
of characters was then chosen and 
rehearsing began. The choruses sang 
and danced incessantly for three 
weeks, and those doomed to listen 
cursed their ear drums, wishing quite 
often that they had bass drums to 
drown the noise. 

But while all of this was going 
on, and the leading lady and man, 
to our great joy, were falling in love 
with each other, insuring good act- 
ing, the music department was help- 
ing with the music. That is, all 
necessary transposing of popular songs 
was being done, and orchestral music 
arranged. We would like to add 
that to O’Keefe’s credit a girl student 
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arranged all the music and that the 
orchestra is our own. 

The students also began the paint- 
ing of the scenery, and every time 
we entered the art room we found 
our heads on a level with the most 
beautiful clouds and tree tops imag- 
inable. The manual arts department 
also did all necessary carpenter and 
electrical work. Here a rather diffi- 
cult problem arose. In writing the 
musical comedy we had overlooked 
the fact that one solo and chorus 
called for a wierd stage setting to 
make it effective, but it wasn’t so 
dificult when we experimented, for 
luckily changes in lighting altered the 
entire aspect of the stage and caused 
the painted scenery to take on an 
entirely different tone, thereby giv- 
ing the right effect. 

In addition to painting all scenery 
the art department made posters for 
advertising purposes and designed 
and made all of the costumes, except 
those worn by the tennis girls. 

In this way all phases of the play 
itself were taken care of. But now 
the printing department must be 
brought to notice as all programs 
and tickets were printed here. The 
school publication aided in advertis- 
ing the production of the play, and 
two girl students used personal in- 
fluence to get a number of excellent 
write-ups of the play. The mathe- 
matics, English and science depart- 
ments, not to be downed, aided in 
selling tickets to the performance of 
Oh, Mr. Salesman. And here it 
might be well to add, that quite by 
accident did the project receive its 
title. In our decidedly amateur state 
of musical comedy writing, we en- 
tirely forgot to name it. When this 
terrible fact dawned upon us (just 
a few days before time to print the 
tickets), we were too discouraged to 
think of an attractive title. Then 
one day, a little boy in the Caddy’s 
chorus began to tease the hero say- 
ing, “Oh, Mr. Salesman, you quit 
flirting with the leading lady!” One 
of the tennis girls heard this and 
was struck with the bright idea of 
giving the musical comedy this name. 


@ 
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Association of National Ad- 
vertisers Scores Tuber- 
culosis and Cancer 
“Cures” 


A group of resolutions pertaining 
to the publicity of so-called “cure” 
advertisements have been enacted by 
executives of a group of concerns 
whose combined advertising budgets 
probably exceed one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Such action indicates 

early that reputable business and 
publicity concerns are determined that 
advertisements of quack cures and 
nostrums must go. The National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in a declaration of its position states 
that “It costs all of us too much— 
cost in human life, in taxes paid for 
the support of indigent victims, in 
direct damage to the business of every 
enterprise which employs advertising 
to create markets and sustain good 
will,” 

The resolutions as published by the 
National Advertisers are: 

Whereas: ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers views with concern and 
regret the apparent recent increase 
in published advertisements of med- 
ical preparations offered as preven- 
tives of, or cures for, such diseases as 
tuberculosis and cancer, which are at 
present regarded by the best minds of 
the medical profession as incurable, so 
far as treatment with drugs is con- 
cerned, 

And Whereas: Insurance statistics 
seem to indicate that the spreading 
of proper information on the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis has reduced deaths 
from this cause fifty per cent in the 


last ten years, and to spread misin-' 


formation on such a vital subject is 
to turn the hands of the clock back 
and to commit a social crime, 

And Whereas: It is difficult 
enough to-day, with the mass of ad- 
vertising that is published, to com- 
mand favorable attention and to in- 
duce belief for the printed commer- 
cial message, and every advertisement 
that perpetrates a fraud or causes a 
sneer from intelligent readers in- 
creases the reputable advertiser’s task 
and his selling cost, therefore be it 

Resolved: ‘That this Association 
earnestly urges all publishers, for the 
humane protection of their readers, 

(Continued on page 68) 


Number of T. B. Associations in the U. S. 


The figures in the following table are compiled from the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation Directory recently published by the National Association. Under the 
head “special” are listed the informal local groups and committees which, 
although not definitely organized as tuberculosis associations, assist their re- 
spective state organizations in promoting the seal sale and in other campaigns. 
The number reported above by 12 states is considerably below the total num- 
ber of such committees. Other states which report similar committees without 
stating a definite number are Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Vermont. 

The following points should also be noted: (1) New York City, Brooklyn 
and Chicago, although as affiliated and represented associations they have the 
rank of state associations, are listed here as municipal associations. (2) In 
Louisiana the state association is the only organization included in the table. 
Because of a recent reorganization of anti-tuberculosis work in that state, it 
was impossible at the time of compiling the Directory to secure a satisfactory 
list of local associations. 


NuMBER OF TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS BY STATES 


State County Municipal Special Total 

1 1 14 50 16 
District of Columbia............ 1 eA i 1 
1 36 11 60 48 
1 66 7 42 74 
Kansas ........ 1 1 2 ~ 
1 19 13 12 33 
1 13 1 2 15 
1 13 12 26 
1 26 9 18 36 
1 1 2 
New Hampshire 1 eS 1 
1 48 22 71 
1 43 55 99 
Philippine Islands ............. 1 oe ee 1 
1 oe 21 22 
1 6 2 9 
Tennessee 2 5 1 74 8 
Vermont 1 ie 1 
Virginia 1 10 6 17 
52 787 316 383 1155 


| 
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Executive Personnel by States 


In this list is shown the number of associations in each state which employ 
a paid executive. Many of the larger associations, state, county and munici- 
pal, employ a staff of paid workers, but this list gives only the number of paid 
executives as reported by the state associations. 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL BY STATES 


Texas . 


West Virginia = 


Number of Number of 
Ass’ns with Ass’ns 

Paid Ex. Male Female Without 
3 1 } 26 
2 1 1 2 
2 2 5 
7 2 5 47 
4 4 9 
2 1 1 14 
1 
1 1 
3 1 2 1 
7 1 6 41 
1 7 1 19 
13 1 12 96 
27 1 26 61 
3 1 2 71 
2 1 1 2 
2 1 1 31 
1 1 
2 1 1 16 
3 1 2 12 
20 + 16 6 
10 2 8 26 

5 1 + 80 . 
1 1 
5 3 2 2 
2 2 
1 1 1 
1 = 1 a 
1 1 
24 a 20 7 
1 1 
57 10 47 14 
1 1 9 
1 ee 1 
9 5 a 38 
10 1 9 1 
3 ie 3 16 
24 5 19 75 
1 1 
6 2 a 16 
8 1 7 1 
1 1 és 1 
7 2 5 1 
6 2 7 
1 1 
1 1 
3 1 2 14 
3 a 3 28 
8 2 6 12 
1 1 Pee 38 
1 1 
308 69 239 847 


James A. Tobey Studies 
Federal Health Work 


Mr. James A. Tobey, recently ad- 
ministrative secretary of the National 
Health Council, is now engaged, un- 
der the auspices of the Institute for 
Government Research of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in making an intensive 


survey of the public health activities 
of the United States Government. 
Preliminary studies have shown that 
there are at least twenty-six bureaus 
or other branches of the government 
which are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in some phase of public health. 

An endeavor will be made, with 
the advice of distinguished health 


workers and specialists in political 
science to formulate a definite plan for 
correlation, providing for no new ex- 
pansion, but simply a more effective 
and economical rearrangement of ex- 
isting federal health activities. Stu- 
dents of government and of public 
health agree that the problem is a 
complex one, but it js hoped that a 
practical scheme may be ready for 
presentation to the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
gress when it meets next December. 


Watch Addresses on Your 
Outgoing Mail! Warns 
P. O. Dept. 


Nixie! Nixie! What is a Nixie? 

It is a piece of mail so incorrectly 
or incompletely addressed, or so im- 
properly prepared that it can not be 
delivered or returned without special 
treatment, and it goes to— 

The post office hospital for a postal 
operation. It differs from a dead 
letter in that a dead letter, parcel, or 
circular can neither be delivered nor 
returned, and goes to the post office 
morgue for burial. 

The average American would be 
filled with wrath and the timid soul 
would shrink with horror at the 
thought of a third person, and a 
stranger at that, reading his “personal 
correspondence.” 

Yet, that is exactly what happens 
to 21,000,000 letters a year and will 
continue so long as letter writers fail 
to put return addresses on their en- 
velopes. 

When a letter, without a return 
address, can not be delivered for any 
reason, it is sent, after a certain time, 
to the Dead Letter Office. 

There it is opened and read—not 
for the possible scandal it may con- 
tain, but with a view to finding some 
clue which will enable forwarding on 
to the addressee or returning to the 
sender. 

Out of every five letters received at 
the Dead Letter Office such a clue 
is found in one and it is sent merrily 
on its delayed way to one or the 
other of the two persons most inter- 
ested in its disposition. ‘The other 
four are destroyed. 

Every person knows his own ad- 
dress, and if he would put it on the 
envelope, the contents would remain 
inviolate and the letter would be re- 
turned with notice of non-delivery. 


| 
| 
} 
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Health White House Results of N.T.A. Research National Advertisers Score 


a Success 
(Continued from page 63) 


With the end of the three-year 
demonstration the Red Cross ceases 
to carry the overhead of the build- 
ing, and the agencies pay rent. The 
fourth year’s budget therefore is typi- 
cal of the cost which a district or- 
ganization for health might be ex- 
pected to reach. It is: 


Administration ........ $11,556.00 
Operation of buildings... 5,925.00 
Health service promotion. 2,400.00 
Contingent fund ....... 1,000.00 


As East Harlem and other health 
centers gain experience, the report 
comments, the item of administration 
should become less. 


The Tuberculosis Campaign 
in N. Y. After 17 Years 


The organized tuberculosis move- 
ment in New York state, outside of 
New York City, began in 1907. 

Since then twelve tuberculosis hos- 
pitals have been initiated by private 
funds, in most cases supplemented by 
public funds. The private funds 
spent for this purpose aggregate $2,- 
055,000, and the public funds $2,- 
017,500, a total of $4,072,500. 

Twenty-four county public hos- 
pitals established, operated and sup- 
ported by public authorities, have 
sprung up at a total cost of construc- 
tion of $5,589,100. 

This means a total of thirty-six tu- 
berculosis hospitals accommodating 
3,210 persons erected at a total cost 
of $9,661,000, of which $2,055,000 
came from private funds and $7,606,- 
600 from public funds. 

The above results may be directly 
traced to the tuberculosis exhibit op- 
erated by the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, with the cooperation of the 
State Health Department, which 
visited every city in the state seven- 
teen years ago. From this tour the 
establishment of state and local tu- 
berculosis committees resulted. 

Christmas seals have provided a 
large part of the support of the state 
and local tuberculosis committees. 


—S. C. A.A. News, N.Y. 


Committee Published 


(Continued from page 62) 


tal tuberculosis. Transactions of 
the eighteenth. annual meeting, 
National tuberculosis association, 
1922, p. 553-61, 
With C. G. MacArtuur and 
M. A. SWEENEY 
X-ray CoMMITTEE 
Clinical and x-ray findings in the 
chests of normal children. T'rans- 
actions of the eighteenth annual 


meeting, National tuberculosis as- 
sociation, 1922, p. 529-39, 


Heliotherapy in Penn- . 
sylvania 
(Continued from page 64) 
enough to become darkly tanned and 


‘pigmented. 


“The sun treatment was given 
from 9.00 to 11.00 A. M. and from 
1.30 to 3.30 P. M., a hotter part of 
the day. The dosage or length of 
exposure to the sun’s rays was short 
at first and increased gradually, be- 
ginning with exposure of feet and 
ankles for five minutes the first day 
and each day increasing the area of 
the body exposed and the length of 
the exposure until by the 16th day 
the whole body is receiving one hour’s 
isolation both front and back, the 
chest being the last part exposed. 


“The 105 cases reported were di- 
vided almost equally as to sex. There 
were 5 incipient cases, 45 moderately 
advanced and 55 far advanced cases. 
Sixty-three had sputa positive for tu- 
bercle bacilli and 42 were negative.” 


Some of the conclusions reached 
follow: 

The most remarkable effect on 
pulmonary cases is the decrease of 
lung moisture. 

Cough and expectoration as a rule 
decreased or became entirely absent. 

Sleep and appetite seemed to be 
generally improved. 

Heliotherapy should be prescribed 
and supervised by the physician. 


“Cures” 
(Continued from page 66) 


and also in order that general belief 
in advertising may not be impaired, 
to refrain from such dangerously mis- 
leading advertising ; and be it further 

Resolved: That this Association 
also urges its members to exercise 
their influence for the discouragement 
of such confidence-destroying adver- 
tising; and be it further 

Resolved: That the secretary of 
this Association be and hereby is 
directed to send to each and every 
member of this Association copies of 
these resolutions, with the request 
that each member send a copy to each 
of the newspapers in which it uses 
space, and that the secretary is fur- 
ther directed to send copies of these 
resolutions to such body or bodies 
as are interested in the grave ques- 
tion involved. 


New Book on Publicity 
(Continued on page 68) 


“Publicity,” by Ivy L. Lee, published by 
Industries Publishing Company, New 
York. 64 pp. Price $—— if purchased 
through the JoURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR 
LIFE. 


To those who do not understand 
what publicity is applied to the or- 
dinary publicity department of busi- 
ness or social agencies, and what it 
can and cannot do, we recommend 
a careful reading of Ivy L. Lee’s 
little book entitled “Publicity.” In 
the compass of 64 pages, Mr. Lee 
has put in simple, easily comprehen- 
ded form more vital information 
about what publicity can and cannot 
do than we have found in many simi- 
lar books of eight or ten times as 
many pages. 

The book itself is in the form of 
a series of addresses with questions 
and answers by Mr. Lee. Few pub- 
licity men of America have achieved 
the eminent reputation that Ivy L. 
Lee maintains as publicity representa- 
tive of such large interests as the 
Standard Oil Company, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and similar .corpora- 
tions.. The book, therefore, speaks 
with a considerable degree of au- 


thority. 


